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Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1725. Edited by 
Willard Higley Durham, Ph. D. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 

One aim of this volume is to reprint " a group of representative 
critical essays," most of which are not readily accessible elsewhere. 
Dr. Durham thinks, rightly, that historians of literature need to 
study the criticism of this period as a means of correcting historical 
misconceptions of it. To reprint well-known papers from the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian was hardly necessary, but other- 
wise the selections are very helpful. The editor, to be sure, feels 
called upon to depreciate Welsted, but quite needlessly. In such 
company it is superfluous to call any one a " complacent medioc- 
rity ;" and as for the vitality of Welsted's notions, his remarks on 
imitation, on the then popular " arts of poetry," and especially on 
the imagination, seem to the reviewer as just and as emphatic, if 
not so well known and influential, as Pope's deservedly famous cel- 
ebration of Homer's creative power. 

A second purpose of the work is to " make necessary a recon- 
sideration of many generalizations which have heretofore been 
commonly received." In brief, Dr. Durham strikes sturdy blows 
at the notion of unanimity in the critical views of the time and at 
the tendency common nowadays to " pigeon-hole " literary men — 
or dogmas — of the period as either " classical " or " romantic." 
Such blows need to be struck. "We shall never arrive at a just con- 
ception of eighteenth-century literature until we throw overboard 
for good and all the terms " romantic " and " classical " or come 
to regard them, with Dr. Durham, as representing two permanent 
tendencies of the human mind. " Sometimes one is dominant, 
sometimes the other; but in greater or less degree both are there. 
It is merely a question of preponderance" (page xlii). 

But of the aggressive effectiveness of Dr. Durham's volume in 
accomplishing reform one may be doubtful. The generalizations 
commonly accepted about the " evolution " of eighteenth-century 
romanticism are so easy and schematic that they can be displaced 
only with difficulty. The essays of nine men alone, however illus- 
trious, will hardly suffice. The obscure views of the ninety and 
nine unknown writers cited as parallels would greatly strengthen 
the force of statements, which may now, we fear, be comfortably 
set down as " the opinions of the enlightened few and not the 
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general taste." Nevertheless Dr. Durham's work is good seed, 
and will have the approbation of every careful student. 

In the notes the editor is perhaps less satisfying, tho he has 
done much careful and valuable work especially in clarifying vague 
citations or allusions. Professor Spingarn's work with the critical 
essays of the preceding century has led us to desire something 
more. We wish for parallel utterances such as would enable us 
to see how widely contemporary critics agreed with the views re- 
printed in this volume and how clearly the influence of these essays 
may be seen in later critics. More notes like that which tells us 
that in the instance of Gildon's Art of Poetry no second edition was 
demanded would be appreciated; for isuch a note helps to define 
the popularity of Gildon's work. But we need additional comment 
to enforce the notion that this type of criticism did not dominate 
the period. That might be drawn from a letter from Dr. George 
Sewell printed in The Post-man Robb'd of his Mail (1719), page 
269, which objects that the work does not say enough "on 
the Enthusiasm of Poetry," tho Dr. Sewell expects " the Sale 
will answer its Worth." The friendly retort to this objection 
(ibid., p. 270) is also interesting. Lack of sale was not due to 
lack of "puffing;" for the Weekly Journal or Saturday's Post for 
3 January 1719 spoke of the work as being "approved of as the 
best Treatise of this Nature hitherto extant." If the best enjoys 
no second edition, the inference is obvious. Again, Dr. Durham 
might have given us a note telling us of the famous wrath of 
Mme. Dacier at Pope's description of Homer (here page 324) as 
a " wild Paradise " rather than an " order'd Garden." ' Of course 
consistent citation showing parallels or influences would require 
much preliminary reading, but the notes as they stand show that 
Dr. Durham has already done this reading. 

The bibliography is excellent both in completeness and accuracy. 
In its field it has no competitors. It may, however, be pardonable 
to specify some titles not in Dr. Durham's list, tho few of the 
additions are of high importance and some might be ruled out by 
a rigid definition of criticism. Among translations from foreign 
criticism might be noted The Advices from Parnassus, and the 
Poetical Touchstone of Trajano Boccalini, translated by several 
hands (1706). Altho not exactly criticism, Boccalini's Ragguagli 
are interesting inasmuch as they created a critical genre in 
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the common " Parnassus vision." The 1706 translation was not 
the first, but it seems to have been the most popular. To the Ozell- 
Broom-Oldisworth Homer was added before 1722 Mme. Dacier's 
rather frequently quoted preface ; and the " Works " of St. Evre- 
mond were published in translation in 1700 and 1714. The first 
two of these three works find mention in Dr. Durham's notes, 
which perhaps excuses their absence from the bibliography. Among 
anonymous English works omitted, is The Post-Man Robb'd of 
his Mail: or, the Packet broke open (1719), ascribed to G-ildon 
and other ignoti, who modestly call themselves " the best wits of 
the present Age." The book contains considerable critical matter, 
especially with regard to the drama. Grito: or a Dialogue on 
Beauty (1725) by "Sir Harry Beaumont" (Joseph Spence) 
should find a place here, and so most certainly should Swift's 
Letter to a Young Gentleman, Lately enter d into Holy Orders 
(1721) because of its famous discussion of prose style. John 
Sheffield was a Duke among the critics; hence possibly his 
"Works" (1723) should be noted. A more interesting critical 
piece than most of these mentioned is Parnell's " Preface to the 
Life of Zoilus " (1717) published originally with his translation 
of the Battle of the Frogs and the Mice. This contains an "in- 
spired" defense of Pope's methods in translating the Iliad; 
it shows where Pope feared attack, and its discussion of Pope's 
intended style, its apology for the use of rime instead of the 
blank verse which, it seems, might have been expected, should be 
interesting to those of us who are anxious to have hasty generali- 
zations about Pope and his period reconsidered. This leads into 
the field of Popeana, which Dr. Durham perhaps wisely avoided; 
but Parnell's defense is one of the most valuable pieces of the 
criticism of Pope before Spence's Essay on Mr. Pope's Odyssey, 
and hence deserves a place in Dr. Durham's excellent list. 
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